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THE BROTHERS. 


Iv was just the dawn of morning, when 
the peaceful family of the Goodwins were 
roused from their slumbers by a fearful 
storm; and presently alarmed by signals of 
distress from a vessel in danger. They ex- 
perienced great sorrow from the conscious- 
ness of their total inability to render any as- 
sistance; for the sea was so boisterous, that 
their little fishing boat could not live many 
minutes; and should they venture, they 
would inevitably lose their own lives with- 
out being able to afford any relief to the 
poor wretches in danger. All they could 
do was to put up prayers for their safety, and 
offer protection to any of the crew who might 
be cast on shore. Long the storm continu- 
ed loud and violent; and the firing of the 
guns ceasing, they feared all were lost. At 
Jength a calm succeeded; the sun arose in 
splendour; and Goodwin, accompanied by 
his son and daughter, left their cabin in the 
rock to reconnoitre, and ascertain if they 
could now render assistance. 

They were: just preparing to launch their 
fishing boat (which had been fortunately 
hauled on shore the preceding evening), for) w 
the purpose of putting out to sea, when they 
perceived the vessel was stranded, and the 
crew making to shore in their boat. Fanny 
Goodwin immediately returned to the cabin, 
to prepare a good fire, and all the comforts 
ja her power for the poor shipwrecked mari- 
ners——while old Goodwin, and his son Philip, 
hastened to the beach to meet the crew on 
their landing ; for though the ship had struck 
and bilged upon the rocky coast, yet the 
crew were all saved, and a principal por- 
tion of the cargo also preserved. While they 
were all busily employed in conveying the 
articles saved to the hut, old Goodwin was 
startled by the sound of a voice familiar to 
vis ear, and dear to his heart; he turned 
round, and clasping his hauds, suddenly ex- 











claimed, “ It is—it is my dear young mas- 
ter, alive and safe—thank God! thank 
God!” Young Belfield, to whom this was 
addressed, was overjoyed to see his old 
friend, but shocked to behold him in so re- 
duced a situation; and still more so, when 
he learned that his own brother had been the 
occasion of this sad change of fortune. 
Andrew and Robert Belfield were the sons 
of amost worthy father. They had passed 
their youth together in amity, but the death 
of old Mr. Belfield made a great difference 
in the fortunes of his sons. Andrew, as heir, 
grew proud, vain, and insolent, and treated 
his brother Robert with a degree of disdain, 
which his high spirit would have been una- 
ble to endure, had not hope been kept alive 
by his regard for Miss Dove, the only daugh- 
ter of his father’s old friend Sir Benjamin 
Dove. She loved him, and Sir Benjamin 
seemed disposed to waive his deficiency of 
fortune, in consideration of his merits ; and 
in this sweet hope Robert bore up against 
his brother’s perpetual insults! Andrew 
Belfield was rich, but not happy. Before 
he had power, he had virtue; but the weak- 
ness of his mind was unequal to prosperity ; 
and although he had known, from his very 
infancy, his father’s possessions must inevi- 
tably be his, yet when put in possession of 
his wealth he became inflated with pride, 
and what was only weakness, when restrict- 
ed in power, degenerated into vice and cru- 
elty when that power was unlimited. He 
was besides of a creduious and wavering 
disposition ; snd when abroad, being incau- 
tious in his choice of friends, he had conse- 
quentiy been deceived. He reposed his se- 
crets in the breasts of those, who ungener- 
cusly betrayed him. He was unhappy, 
therefore, at such repeated instances of de- 
pravity ; but, not taking into consideration, 
that the fault was in his own unguarded se- 
lection of acquaintance, not looking beyond 
the surface of events, he took it for granted 
that the mass of human kind were false, art 
ful, and selfish ; and that he, in pure self-de- 
fence, must follow the same path. He had 
taken up the idea that to live in the world, he 
must live with the world, and that to live 
with the world, it was necessary to relin- 
guish virtue and honour. and obtain by pow 
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er an absolute domimiou over those, with; 
whom he had to contend. Under this 
strange and misguided impression, the first 
object on whom he fixed to practise villany, 
and exercise power was his wife. He had 
become attached to an amiable woman, a 
Portuguese by birth, though of an English 
family: his father had great objections to 
foreign alliances; but Violetta’s fortune 
being good, and her mother English, An- 
drew ventured to hope for his father’s for- 
giveness. 

Scarcely a month had elapsed after his 
marriage, when a dreadful earthquake swal- 
lowed up or destroyed the property of Vio- 
letta, who now became totally dependent on 
the fortunes of her husband. This was a 
trial which Andrew’s virtue could not sus- 
tain. To hazard his father’s displeasure for 
a portionless wife, was not to be thought of. 
He was sorry in being obliged to desert Vi- 
oletta; but there was not any help for it. 
** Self-preservation the first law of nature,” 
was a creed followed by others, and why not 
by him? He loved Violetta, but could not 
sacrifice his fortune forher. His father had 
the power of disinheriting him if he pleased, 
and his brother was a dangerous rival in his 
father’s love ; but Violetta had many friends 
in Portugal, who would protect her: to them 
he would leave her, and should he ever be 
able to obtain his father’s consent, or should 
he die, he would then—yes, probably, then 
he would return and claim her. Having 
reconciled himself by these specious argu- | 
ments, to a conduct so truly dishonourable, | 
as well as unfeeling, he wrote a farewell 
letter to Violetta, stating his reasons for 
leaving her, and without even bidding her 





adieu, set sail for England ! 

Soon after his return, his father’s health | 
beginning to decline, he thought it a pity to| 
disturb his tranquillity by making any ac- | 
knowledgment of his marriage; he would | 
therefore wait for his death, and then see! 
what was tobe done. The first step from | 
honour is the first advance towards wretch- | 
edness: Andrew Belfield found it so. His) 
brother’s unaffected cheerfulness, so indica- 
tive of a peaceful mind, and quiet conscience, 
excited first his envy—and then his dislike ; 
the favour in which he stood with his father, 
his uncle Captain Ironsides, their visitors, 
and even the very servants,—who idolized 
him,—were all causes of dislike to Andrew ; 
yet that dislike did not amount to hatred, till 
he perceived he was the favourite of Sophia 
Dove. The elder Belfield, himself, had not 
any regard for Sophia; his heart was cer- 
tainly the exclusive possession of his desert- 
ed wife—but Sophia was young, beautiful, 
and rich; and he could not bear the idea of 
his brother becoming his equal in riches, and 
his superior in happiness. Sophia’s love was 
too great an honour to fall upon a younger! 





brother; and he resolved to mar luis Lopes 

The sudden death of old Mr. Belfield sus- 
pended his plans for the present ; but cheer- 
ed him with a prospect of a speedier anc 
more effectual mode of ridding himself of this 
dangerous rival, than by any irregular and 
secret proceeding. Nosooner therefore was 
he in possession of his father’s property—no 
sooner was the venerable parent consigned 
to the tomb of his ancestors—than he began 
to treat his brother with so much pride and 
insolence, that he conceived he would shrink 
from a repetition, and leave his home of his 
own.accord; but he was mistaken. The 
regard of the charming Sophia armed young 
Belfield with courage; and he still continu- 
ed in the house of his late father, in spite ot 
his brother’s ill usage, hoping a marriage 
with his beloved would soon put a period to 
his present anxieties. 

Andrew Belfield finding all attempts to 
drive his brother from his paternal home 
were vain, and that he every day seemed to 
be making more effectual progress in So- 
phia’s affections, resolved to take another, 
and a surer mode of driving him away. 
There lived in the village a respectable 
family named Waters, who had once known 
more prosperity than they now enjoyed. A 
branch of this family, Lucy Waters, a young 
person of some personal attractions, was be- 
loved by Philip Goodwin, the son of one of 
Mr. Belfield’s most opulent tenants, and they 
were at a convenient season to be married. 
Andrew Belfield fixed upon this girl as the 
agent of his villanies; for which purpose he 
secretly made her offers of marriage; and 
poor Lucy, attracted by the charms of 
wealth and splendour, discarded her more 
humble lover, and looked forward with im- 
patience to the time when she should be- 
come the mistress of Belfield Hall. When 
the elder Belfield had thus gained an entire 
influence over her mind, he prevailed upon 
her to fill the ears of Miss Dove with tales 
injurious to the honour of his brother, and 
formed the most specious reasons for this 
proceeding ; but advanced no one reason 
which could militate against his intended 
marriage with herself; and the poor deluded 
Lucy, without one illnatured quality in her 
whole composition, without the slightest 
cause of dislike either towards Robert Bel 
field, or Sophia, was so far infatuated as to 
undertake the hateful task of separating 
them for ever ! 

Her father’s former opulence, and a re- 
spectability of character which he had never 
forfeited, gave Lucy free access to her supe- 
riors. She had been the early friend and play- 
mate of Sophia ; and when grown up,was still 
considered as an acquaintance. At the sug- 
gestion of Belfield, she insinuated a variety 
of remarks prejudical to the integrity of 
Robert Belfield: and. when closely pressed 




















































to disclose her meanig, imparted, under 
strict seal of secrecy, that he was pledged in 
a promise of marriage to herself, and was in 
fact her seducer! Sophia, incensed both at 
his duplicity to her, and cruelty in having be- 
trayed an innocent girl to ruin, resolved at 
once to discard him. She therefore wrote, 
and forbade his future visits; when he, sur- 
prised at a change so unexpected, requested 
an explanation, which she refusing, his pride 
took alarm ; he imagined his want of fortune 
was the cause of his dismission, and felt com- 
pletely disgusted at the meanness of Sophia’s 
conduct. About this period, old Captain 
Tronsides, going on a cruise, prevailed upon 
his nephew to accompany him ; and thus the 
vindictive Belfield was at length relieved 
from the presence of his persecuted brother 
—who had not been long gone, before news 
arrived that he was lost at sea—and nothing 
now appeared likely to interrupt Andrew’s 
advances towards Sophia. 

Lucy Waters soon found, to her sorrow, 
that she had sacrificed her own integrity, 
disturbed the peace of the innocent Sophia, 
and driven young Befield from his native 
home, to gratify the revenge of a deep de- 
signing villain. She demanded the per- 
formance of his promise of marriage, which 
he evaded for a time, on various specious pre- 
tences ; till at length he made dishonourable 
advances, assuring her, that though he 
sought the hand of Miss Dove, it was only 
for the sake of her fortune; that his love 
was for her alone, and that she should enjoy 
every luxury and happiness, while Sophia 
would but possess the shadow of his affec- 
tions! Lucy was struck dumb at this in- 
stance of Belfield’s depravity. She bitterly 
reproached herself however for her own in- 
justice and falsehood to the worthy Philip 
Goodwin ; but it was now too late to redeem 
what was past; her peace of mind was ruin- 
ed forever; and she feared her reputation 
would suffer also, for her frequent interviews 
with Belfield had subjected her to illnatured 
remarks. While her mind was thus agita- 
ted, chance threw her in the way of Philip. 
She could not restrain her tears at the sight 
of him; and he, affected by her distress, in- 
quired the cause. She dared not tell him 
the extent of the wickedness in which Mr. 
Belfield had involved her, but informed him 
how she had been deceived by his artful 
promises: and Philip finding her innocent 
of crime, a reconciliation took place; 
through which Lucy hoped to retrieve past 
folly by future fidelity. But these hopes were 
soon frustrated. Belfield, indignant at her 
rejection of his infamous proposals, resolved 
She should not marry Philip. He forbade 
her to think of. him, and threatened to blast 
her reputation, by publicly asserting what 

he had in secret imparted to Miss Dove, 
viz. that she had been seduced by his 
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brother. Lucy was now almost driven td 
distraction. Should Belfield really put this 
threat into execution, what would become 
of her? for she stood convicted out of her 
own mouth; the only one who could prove 
her innocence was Robert Belfield ; and he 
was gone! This distraction of mind preyed 
upon her health; for a long time her life 
was despaired of: and during her illness the 
cruel Belfield had plunged her lover and his 
whole family into poverty and sorrow. 

Belfield did not love Miss Waters, but yet 
unfeelingly entered upon a career of villany. 
He felt a pleasure in proceeding: and in- 
dignant that she should dare reject his 
dishonourable offers, and probably afraid 
lest she should betray him, and interfere 
with his projected marriage, he meditated 
the most severe revenge. For the further- 
ance of this laudable motive, he formede 
pretence of dispute with old Goodwin, en- 
tered upon a course of law, and carried his 
proceedings with such rigour, that the 
worthy man was turned out of house and 
home, and obliged with his son and daugh- 
ter to seek a shelter where they could, and 
obtain a subsistence how they might. They 
built a cabin in the fissure of a rock by the 
sea side; and out of the little wreck of their 
property purchased a boat, procuring their 
precarious living by fishing: while poor 
Lucy Waters, knowing herself to be the 
cause of their misfortunes, was a prey to re- 
morse and anguish. One only hope cheer- 
ed her, which was that young Belfield would 
return, when she resolved to impart to him 
the cause of his dismissal from the house af 
Sir Benjamin Dove ; to bring about a recun- 
ciliation between him and Sophia, and to im- 
plore his protection for Philip and his fami- 
ly! But these long cherished hopes vanish- 
ed on the news of young Belfield’s death ; 
and she saw no prospect before her eyes, 
but misery to herself, and poverty to the 
Goodwins. Philip would have married her, 
and braved the vengeance of Belfield; but 
Lucy would not hear of it—‘‘ No, Philip,” 
said the unhappy girl, “I have drawn 
enough from you already—I will not, confirm 
your ruin; we must wait for happier times ; 
this villain’s reign will not surely last.for 
ever; andatime may come, when I can 
atone for some of the evils which I have oc- 
casioned !” 

From the time when Lucy heard of the 
death of Robert Belfield, her spirits had be- 
come depressed, and she used to wander for 
hours together on the summit of the rock, 
where the cabin of the Goodwins was situa- 
ted: she was rambling as usual on the 
morning of the storm, which had driven the 
unhappy wanderer unexpectedly on his own 
coast, when looking down upon the beach, 
she beheld the figure of Robert Belfield. 


| Her disordered imagination considered it as 
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his spectre, risen from a watery grave to 
reproach her with injustice and cruelty ; 
and, unable any longer (o bear ber own bit- 
ter reflections, she determined at the hazard 
of Belfield’s utmost vengeance, to impart 
instantly to Sophia her own duplicity and his 
treachery. She hastened accordingly to 
Sir Benjamin’s house; and, oa her way, 
meeting Andrew Belfield, boldly and indig- 
nantly imparted her intention. He was 
alarmed for a moment ; but, recovering him- 
self, advised her not to be rash in accelera- 
ting her own destruction ; assuring her with 
the most daring effrontery that he should 
contradict every syllable of her assertion, 
and that she would soon learn whose word 
would be believed, bis or hers. He then 
pointed out Sir Benjamin’s door, as the road 
to Sophia, and bid her choose her course, 
whether she would act wise and secure his 
friendship, or be a fool and provoke his 
deadly enmity. At another time his remon- 
strances might have prevailed; but it was 
not easy for threats to overpower the reso- 
lution of an awakened conscience. The 
vengeance of the living Belfield might be 
dreadful: but the vengeance of the dead 
Belfield was awfully terrific ; and she hesita- 
ted not which to choose. She therefore 
sought an interview with Sophia, and found 
her in the garden. Her language was at 


first almost incoherent ; but recovering her- 
self by degrees, she imparted the whole of 


Andrew Belfield’s mean artifice, and her 
own active share in it, exerted to supplant his 
brother in her esteem. While yet speak- 
ing, she gave a sudden cry of horror, ex- 
claiming—‘‘ Heavens! there he is again !— 
let me hence—living or dead I dare not 
meet his eye ” 

Miss Waters fled precipately; and So- 
phia, before she could recover her surprise 
and confusion, found herself in the arms of 
Robert Belfield. Scarce conscious of the 
action, she hid her face in his bosom; but 
soon recollecting her situation, she blushed, 
and disengaging herself from his embrace, 
expressed her fears lest he should miscon- 
strue her confusion.’ He threw himself at 
her feet and folded his arms round her waist ; 
but before any explanation could take place, 
they were surprised by the appearance of 
Lady Dove, who ordered Sophia immediate- 
ly to retire to her own chamber. Robert 
Belfield was somewhat disconcerted by this 
rencontre; yet it could hardly check the 
exuberance of his joy, from the sweet as- 
surance of Sophia’s love, which was une- 
quivocally proved, by her surprise, her con- 
fusion, and her blushes on beholding him. 
His hopes were therefore most sanguine. 
Captain Ironside’s two last voyages had been 
very fortunate ; he had captured some Span- 
ish vessels—richly laden, and could now be- 
ster npon his voungest and favonrite 





nephew, a fortune, equal, if not supenor to 
his elder one: nay, he even undertook to 
speak to Sir Benjamin, and Robert's hopes, 
therefore, were not sanguine without some 
reason. But these hopes were soon blighted. 
He again fell under Sophia’s displeasure, 
without knowing why or wherefore ; whence 
he began to suspect she was naturally jeal- 
ous in her disposition, and that there was 
small chance of happiness in the marriage 
state with a woman of such an uncertain 
temper. He knew that her former displea- 
sure had taken rise from some suspicion of 
his attentions to Miss Waters, and he was 
conscious that now her anger had as little 
foundation as at that time, 

Some days previous to the late wreck, a 
ship had foundered in sight of their vessel ; 
but they had saved some of the passengers, 
and amongst the rest a Portuguese lady. 
This lady was Violetta, the deserted wife oi 
Belfield, who unable any longer to endure 
the dreadful state of suspense she was invo!- 
ved in respecting the fate of her husband 
(for, however unworthy, he was still tender- 
ly beloved by her,) had committed herself to 
the peril of the waves, desirous to know the 
worst evil in store for her. Any certainty 
in short, however sad, was better that a state 
of perpetual anxiety ; and she had therefore 
taken shipping for England, and was in 
danger of being lost, when her life was saved 
by the humanity and intrepidity of the 
younger Belfield. Violetta was utterly ig- 
norant to whom she was indebted ;—for 
Captain Ironsides, incensed at the rascality 
as he called it, of his elder nephew’s conduct, 
swore by old Neptune, that he would scout 
the name, and that his dear boy Bob should 
be called after his grandmother Dame Lew- 
son! Lewson was therefore the name by 
which he was known on board; and Vio- 
letta never once suspected that the generous, 
noble Lewson, the preserver of ber life, was 
the brother of her faithless husband. 

When they were cast upon the coast of 
Cornwall, Lewson welcomed her to his na- 
tive shore; saying, he trusted she would not 
have cause to lament at any future day, that 
her life had been twice preserved within the 
space of three short weeks. Violetta sighed, 
and replied, “‘that life did not point out to 
her any great prospect of happiness.” Per- 
ceiving her so much depressed in mind, Le 
kindly endeavoured to divert her sorrow by 
fixing her attention on the surrounding 
scenery: he pointed out the various beau- 
ties, and remarked on the situation and ad- 
vantages of some of the neighbouring man- 
sions. One house, situated on an eminence, 
struck her attention; and she inquired to 
whom it belonged ? ‘‘ To a villain, madam,” 
replied he with bitterness, ‘‘one who is a 
disgrace to humanity ; but do not think un- 
favourably of my country from this ene sam* 











yle of depravity ; few I hope are to be found 
-ainted with the vices of Andrew Belfield !” 
An exclamation of surprise burst from the 
lips of Violetta, who appeared pale and al- 
most fainting ! when Robert, attributing her 
indisposition to the fatigue and terror she 
had lately undergone, led her back to the 
cabin, and gave her into the care of Fanny 
Goodwin. Violetta could not doubt but this 
Andrew Belfield was her husband; for, 
though he had always avoided giving her the 
exact address of his father’s house—yet she 
knew it was on the coast of Cornwall; and 
the situation was so exactly what he had 
often described, that she could not feei even 
a doubt. There was indeed a degree of 
acrimony in Lewson’s manner of speaking 
ot Andrew Belfield which made her shudder; 
and she dared not speak her griefs to him, 
Jest she should be further shocked: for 
though fearing her husband to be a villain, 
she dreaded the confirmation! 

Fanny Goodwin appeared a goodnatured 
virl; and her she fixed upon to satisfy this 
anxious curiosity, making many inquiries 
respecting Mr. Belfield. Alas! these in- 
quiries but served to increase her misery ; 
for soon she learned a detail of the most dis- 
eraceful actions; and sincerely did she pity 
the persecuted brother who had been driven 
from his home, not in the least suspecting 
that Lewson and this ill-used brother were 
one and the same person: but the heaviest 
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a recognition, but told Sophia in a few werds, 

how he came to know her; said he was 

much interested in her happiness, and beg- 

ged Sophia for his sake to be kind te the 

stranger. Sophia reflected on this request 
lof her lover with a wonder who this lady 

could be, ‘* whose happiness he was so much 
interested in.” She received her with much 
politeness, begged to know her business, and 
assured her if she required any services at 
her hands, she might command them; for 
that Mr. Belfield had mentioned some cir- 
cumstances relative to her story, and for his 
sake, she should be proud to render any 
service in her power. Violetta astonished, 
almost doubted the evidence of her senses, 
and expressed her surprise that Mr. Belfield 

of all persons, should have spoken of her: 
when Sophia replied, he had left her but a 
moment, before, and previous to his. depar- 
ture, had recommended her in the strongest 
terms to her friendship. Violetta shocked, 
informed her without reserve that Mr. Bel- 
| field was her husband! Sophia no less agi- 
|tated at such a discovery of his treachery 
jand falsehood, thanked Violetta for her 
| kindness in preserving her from shame, and 
promised that the vile Belfield should never 
enter her presence again! 

Robert Belfield, though he had obeyed 
Sophia in leaving her, yet lingered about the 
garden, in hope of obtaining another inter- 
view. His wishes were gratified, he did see 











blow to her heart was the intelligence of|her—but oh! how changed! No longer 


her husband’s approaching marriage ; whilst 
Fanny’s artless praises of Sophia’s beauty 
and goodness were as daggers to her breast; 
and she dismissed the poor girl from her pre- 
sence. Uncertain what mode of conduct to 
pursue, or whom to rely on, she at length, 
after various deliberations, resolved not to 
trust any one, but to visit Miss Dove her- 
self, and make the disclesure of her marriage: 
so as at least to prevent her faithless hus- 
band from plunging deeper into guilt, and 
be herself an instrument in preserving the 
happiness and honour of a fellow-creature. 
By an unfortunate coincidence, Violetta 
arrived at Dove Villa, and was shown into 
the garden at the very moment of Robert 
Belfield’s second interview with Sophia, when 
she had owned her love for him, and had as- 
sured him, that were there no other mode of 
breaking the marriage with his brother, 
(which was indeed fixed for the following 
day—though she had never consented to 
such an arrangement), she would certainly 
elope with him; but begged him to leave 
her then, and trust to her piloting, as she 
knew the dangers of the coast better than 
he did. They were just separating, when 
at adistance they saw a lady approavhing : 
it was Violetta! and Robert, supposing that 
she had perhaps some business of a priyate 
“‘pature, would not distress her by waiting for 


the sweet, tender, complying Sophia, he had 
parted with less than an hour before; her 
countenance was now inflamed with anger, 
as she forbade him to approach her! He 
inquired his offence, or how he had merited 
such a revolution in her sentiments; but she 
disdained ail explanation, told him his own 
heart and Violetta could best answer him, 
and forbidding him ever to intrude on her 
presence again, darted from him, while rage 
and indignation shot from her angry eye! 
Inflamed with rage at her lover’s supposed 
perfidy, she resolved to do what many unfor- 
tunate females under similar circumstances 
have done: to be revenged on Belfield, she 
resolved to sacrifice herself— but she intend- 
ed previous to her marriage with his brother, 
to declare the cause of her determined re- 
jection of the man whom it was well known 
she loved. For this purpose, she begged 
Mr. Patterson to wait upon Violetta aud re- 
quest her presence at the Villa, to be a wit- 
ness of her marriage with Mr. Andrew Bel- 
field. Violetta received the mandate with 
surprise and horror. ‘Great God!” she 
exclaimed, “‘ upon what infernal shore am I 
cast—into what society of demons am | fal- 
len? that a woman, whom by an act of 
honour I would have redeemed from misery 
and ruin, should have the insolence, the bar- 
barity, to invite me to be a spectatress of 
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her marriage with my own husband!” It 


was now Patterson’s turn to be surprised ; 
an explanation took place—the mystery was 
elucidated; and Violetta accepted the invi- 
tation, anxious to clear the fame of her esti- 
mable benefactor, though she could not re- 
deem her own happiness. 


Andrew Belfield made his appearance at 
Dove Villa to receive the hand of his love- 
ly bride; yet, though he looked gay and 
handsome in his bridal attire, none need 
have envied his feelings. Stung with re- 
more, ashamed of the deed he was about to 
do, yet goaded on by the demons of envy and 
revenge to supplant his brother, whose pre- 
sence was hateful to him, move especially 
after the injuries he had done him, he resolv- 
ed to marry Sophia, though the moment 
which gave him her hand should doom him 
to endless perdition: but Violetta’s image 
still haunted his imagination; and the gay, 
splendid bridegroom would almost have wish- 
ed the earth to open and swallow, or a moun- 
tain to fall upon and crush him! Sophia, in 
dreadful agitation, awaited the arrival of 
Patterson and Violetta. They came; and 
their visit filled her with rapture. In the 
excess of her transport, she would have 
flown to the arms of young Belfield, who she 
knew was arrived to demand the fulfilment 
of her father’s promise of a conversation 
with her; but she restrained her joy: for 
she thought, as Andrew Belfield’s conduct 
had been vile, his punishment should be se- 
vere. Assuming therefore all the compo- 
sure she was mistress of, she proceeded to 
the apartment where the parties were as- 
sembled :—Sir Benjamin and Lady Dove, 
the two Belfields, Captain Ironsides, and 
Mr. Patterson. On her entrance she pre- 
sented her hand to Andrew, while Robert 
with modesty, yet with firmness, demanded 
the favour of an explanation of her late sud- 
den and violent displeasure ; Sophia then re- 
plied he had an undoubted right to make 
that demand ; that she should freely answer 
it; and then be judged by all present whether 
or not she was justified in discarding him. 
She then accused him of being already mar- 
ried; and then proceeded to repeat the 
whole of Violetta’s story; only concealing 
her name, and place of birth; appealing 
frequently during her story to Robert Bel- 
field, and requesting him to judge between 
her and his vile unprincipled brother. An- 
drew during this explanation suffered tor- 
tures. Conscience-struck by the recital of 
his brother’s guilt, he formed his hasty de- 
termination, which was to refuse the hand 
of Sophia, and immediately set sail for Por- 
tugal, in search of his injured yet still be- 
loved Violetta; and drawing Patterson toa 
corner of the room, told him his resolution ; 
owned his marriage. and authorised him to 


break it to the company im any Way he 
thought proper. 

In the mean time Sir Benjamin was en- 
raged beyond all patience at Sophia’s ac- 
count; and Lady Dove would fain have 
breathed a few words of abuse; but Sir 
Benjamin silenced her. Captain Ironsides 
stood lost in thought, noddling his head, and 
stroking his chin; while Robert remained 
unruffled. Sophia then appealed to the Cap- 
tain, and asked what he thought of this. 
“That it’s a d d lie! ma’am,” replied 
he bluntly, ‘don’t believe a sentence of it ; 
never found my boy out in a lie, don’t think 
I ever shall. Speak, my dear Bob, speak 
out, at once, and say it’s all false.” ‘* Nay 
Sir,” interrupted Sophia, ‘but the lady is 
in the house, there is proof positive; I will 
bring her.” Andrew Belfield begged leave 
to retire, saying he was ill; and that Mr. 
Patterson had a discovery to make respect- 
ing him, equally surprising as that she had 
just made of his brother. ‘* Nay—stay, sir, 
I beseeeh you stay, but for a moment ;” then 
opening the door of an adjvining apartment, 
led forth the trembling Violetta. ‘“ My 
wife,” exclaimed Andrew Belfield, ‘* my 
poor deserted Violetta! Oh take me to your 
arms, and let me hide my guilt and shame in 
your soft bosom.” The tender Violetta then 
rushed into his arms, and wept tears of joy 
and forgiveness. Sophia now offered her 
hand to the astonished Robert: he caught 
her eagerly to his breast, and imprinted a 
kiss upon her ruby lips. Andrew Belfield 
further publicly acknowledged his injustice 
to his brother, and implored his pardon; 
Robert eagerly grasped his hand, pronoun- 
ced his forgiveness, and universal harmony 
was restored. Robert Belfield received at 
the altar the hand of his beloved Sophia, and 
his happiness exceeded all bounds. Andrew 
Belfield’s penitence was firm and sincere ; 
the perpetual misery he had suffered, ever 
since he had trodden the crooked paths of 
guilt, led him to rejoice at the opportunity 
now offered of repentance and amendment. 
He also made all the restitution in his pow- 


er to Lucy Waters, and the worthy Good- 
wins. 














THE GLEANER. 


So we'lllive, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too. 











THERE were two very fat Noblemen at 
the Court of Louis XV., the Duke de L— 
and the Duke de N.—They were both one 
day at the levee, when the king began to 
rally the former on his Corpulence. ‘ You 
take no exercise, I suppose,” said the king. 
‘Pardon me, Sire,” said de L. “I walk, 
twice a day round my cousin de N.” 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


—— 


*Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babel. and not feel the crowd. 

















NEW SOUTH WALES. 
{THE subjoined lively sketch of this in- 


teresting country, is drawn by a person who 
resided there for several years, and who had 
every opportunity of informing himself cor- 
rectly as to the subjects on which he writes. 
The information was recently communicat- 
ed in a letter toa friend. } 

The clime is one of the most. delightful 
and temperate under heaven. The longest 
day coincides exactly with the shortest in 
England and consequently the shortest vice 
versa. The longest day is neither so long, 
nor the shortest soshort. In the winter sea- 
son, hoar-frost may be seen on the ground; 
but it is always gone before ten in the morn- 
ing; and in the summer, people may go 
about their ordinary employments without 
sinking under oppressive heat. In such a 
soilas lies between Hawkesbury river and 
Richmond plains, and-under such regular 
and auspicious suns and showers, it would 
certainly be next to a miracle if every kind 
of vegetable whatever did not flourish in 
perfect profusion.—All sorts of grain and 
maize, culinary vegetables, pulse, roots, 
herbs, and vines, are planted on the river, 
and grow to a surprising maturity. In the 
warmest weather, there are generally, after 
rains, long and loud peals of thunder, ac- 
companied by very hot winds; and towards 
evening, the surrounding horizon looks one 
continued sheet of flame. Many months 
have been known to elapse without an inter- 
vening shower of any consequence; but 
when this is the case, the copious dews 
which fall during the night have generally 
been found to amply compensate for the 
long drought. In the mornings and even- 
ings of September and beginning of Octo- 
ber, the spring, the most ambrosia! gales are 
wafted through the woods, which are cloth- 
ed in perennial verdure. One of my favour- 
ite walks in Sydney may‘help to convey an 
idea:—Whilst the air is cool and free from 
enats and flies, I ascend the gentle acclivity 
that tends to the Flag-staff. The coolness 
of the dawn continuing, confines noisy rep- 
tiles to their retreats, so that nothing dis- 
turbs the most beautifully plumed birds from 
trimming their shining array, and hailing 
the approaching sun by warbling delightful- 
ly their eanlier matins. I gain the summit, 
and beholu all that poets have fabled of 
Phaeton’s temerity realized on the unruffled 
bosom of Port Jackson’s entrance. Just be- 
fore the god of day emerges from his repose, 
the sea and sky appear a blaze of fire. But 


when, “‘he cometi forth as a bridegroom 
from his chamber, or as a strong man re- 
joicing torun a race,” gracious God! how 
splendid are the tints of flaming gold and 
crimson which break away from before his 
smiling face! If no imagination that has 
not seen can conceive the splendour, lan- 
guage may well be supposed to falter in the 
description.—Large masses of varied pur- 
pled shade blend the distant rocks and 
woods, while at hand liquid gold glistens on 
the most diversified, rich, and happily group- 
ed foliage, spangled with dew. The bound- 
less forests which cover the country, are 
lofty in the first degree, most of the trees 
being on a Patagonian scale, so high as be- 
tween two and three hundred feet, antiquely 
twisted, and of a proportionately enormous 
circumference. Their venerable forms and 
gothic magnitude, would induce one to sup- 
pose them coeval with creation, or some of 
the antediluvian ages at least, whilst their 
pervading solemnity, well suiting such con- 
jectures, fills the mind with reverential 
ideas. To add to this grandeur, a stillness 
reigns over the whole. The flitting wing 
of gaudy plumage may, indeed, for a mo- 
ment interrupt it; but fitter retreats for 
Dryades, or were they oak, for Druids, no 
place else can bvuast of. 

Birds, flowers, and trees, tinged with 
hues-that must baffle the happiest efforts of 
the pencil, are but common objects in New 
South Wales, although most of them are lit- 
tle known in Europe. Quadrupeds are 
neither plentiful nor very various; but there 
is an endless diversity of fish, many of which 
are dotted and streaked with gold and silver, 
and stained with the richest dyes, as trans- 
parent and brilliant as the arch of heaven. 
There are a vast number of green frogs, 
reptiles, and large insects on the grass and 
on the trees, during the spring and summer, 
which make an almost incessant noise and 
clamour both day and night. They cannot 
fail to surprise a stranger exceedingly, as he 
will hear their discordant croaking and buzz 
just by, and sometimes all around him, 
though he is unable to discover whence it 
proceeds, for the animals and insects which 
emit the sounds are effectually hid among 
the grass, or in the trees among the branch- 
es andleaves. Serpents are numerous and 
various and of a dreadful magnitude, but 
hardly one of them is deadly venemous.— 
The bite of the broad-tailed lizard, the 
scorpion, and a species of the guanoe, are 
reckoned among the most troublesome and 
dangerous. 

The whole of nature in New South Wales 
must indeed appear extremely singular to 
a stranger, and, at first, will strike him as 
aland of enchantment. Several of the birds 
and reptiles sleeping by day, and singing or 





catering in the night, are such inversions of 
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watural order, as have been till now un-| gos, without making immself known. 


Alter 
known. 


The air, the sky, the land, and its | he discovers his sister, therefore, and even 
animation, are objects entirely different) when he sees her in agony for his supposed 
from all that he has been accustomed to see | death, he forbears, in obedience to the gods , 
before.—Perhaps nothing can surpass the | from disclosing himself; but when he hears 
circumambient windings and romantic | that the daughter of Agamemnon is reduced 
banks of the Sydney, which tends to Parra-| by A2gisthus to the condition of a slave, bis 
matta. Numberless beauties present them- | indignation overcomes all prudence and re- 
selves, nor can there be fitter haunts for the | collection, and his exclamations against the 
poetic muse-—The elysian scenery of a Ca-} tyrant terminate in the avowal of his real 
lypso’s grotts—the deep embowering reces-| character. The main business of the play 
ses of a Thompson’s Musidora—Areadian | —the revenge to be taken upon .Egisthus— 
shades and classic bowers, present them-|then proceeds. Orestes and Pylades are 
selves at every turn of the oar. Over | introduced into the palace. The former 
head the most grotesque foliage yields a/ presented his credentials, the ring ( from 
shade, whence cooling breezes, gentle as | Orestes’ finger), which had been the wed- 
Zephyrs, breathe varied perfuine. Man-| ding gift of Clytemnestra to Agamemnon ; 
grove avenues and picturesque rocks, en-| and gisthus rejoices in the supposed de- 
twined with non-descript flowers :— in short, | struction of his foe. In the midst, however, 
the climate, the country, and the whole of; of his transports, a slave, arrived from Pho- 
New South Wales, (taken in toto,) is one of | cis, discovers the true character of the pre- 
the finest and happiest corners of the world. | tended messengers ; Orestes then defies the 


— ‘murderer of his father: tells him that the 


NE (urn over which he has been triumphing, 
oh es THE DRAMA. 'coutains the ashes of his own son Myr- 


—Whilstthe Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, | tillus, whom he, Orestes, has put to death ; 
‘To aid ber precepts and enforce her laws, | and, scorning all mediation by his mother or 
So long the just and generous will befriend, | . 


And triumph on her efforts still attend. Brooss. | sisters, is borne, with Pylades, away toexe- 
- —— ———-—— |cution. The arrangement of the act in 
LONDON THEATRES. | which this takes place, the fourth, is clear 
|and ingenious; and, in what follows, the au- 
Covent Garden.—A new and successful ‘thor has to meet the difficulty of Orestes for 
tragedy, entitled Orestes in Argos, was per-| his disobedience to the oracle, being doom- 
formed for the first time at this theatre, on \ed to destroy his mother. ‘This incident. 
the evening of the 20th of March last.| which is a nice one, is accomplished by 
The author was a Mr. Peter Baillie, lately | bringing about Clytemnestra’s death in a 
deceased, who was known as a man of con- | general medley and confusion. An insur- 
siderable literary acquirements. In the} rection among the citizens of Argos breaks 
present tragedy, say the London critics, he! out at the place of Orestes’ execution. The 
has evidently consulted Sophocles, Euripides | prisoner is liberated, and the mass of the 
slightly, and perhaps Alfieri, who has one or! people side with him. JEgisthus flees, and 
two plays on the same subject; but all this | jis pursued into the palace, where Orestes 
is done with the taste and freedom of a scho-| slays him with the very sword with which 
lar and a gentleman; and for many of the best} Agamemnon had been murdered. He then 
points in his piece, as an acting play, he is! hears from Pylades that, in the heat of the 
not indebted to any authority that we are} conflict without, he has struck and slain 
aware of. The story opens, (as Mr. Bailey | Clytemnestra. 
commences it) with a dialogue between | with the incident, at which A’schylus, in his 
Electra and Clytemnestra, in which the for- | Eumenides, takes the story up—with the 
mer, who is made a slave by AL zisthus, Up- | despair of Orestes, and his imaginary pur- 
braids her mother, and afterwards the usur- | suit by the Furies. It was listened to with 
per himself, with the murder of Agamem- | rreat attention, and given out for repetition 
non. In the second act, Orestes arrives | amidst general applause. 
with Pylades, both disguised as ambassadors | 
from the King of Phocis, bearing an urn | 
which purports to contain the ashes of Ores- ss BEOGRAPHY. 
tes, against whom gisthus has long been | Siasenih thie atnaneiibease 
plotting, but who has 7 by ue 
dent, ina chariot race. e first scene in 
this act, where Electra meets the strangers BIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
at the tomb of Agamemnon, is written with| Emerson THE MAatTHematicran.—Wil- 
creat spirit, as to dialorue, and considerable | liam Emerson, the celebrated mathemati- 
knowledge of dramatic effect. The com-| cian, was a man of rude and eccentric man- 
mand of the oracle of Delpnos has been, | ners, vulgar in his conversation, and sloven- 
that Orestes shal] pursue his purpose at Ar-|ly inhis dress. He kepta school at Hur- 














And the piece concludes 























worth, near Darlington, for many years, and 
declared that of all his scholars, there was 
but one boy that possessed the least genius. 
f{e married the daughter of a Doctor John- 
son, in the neighbourhood, who was dis- 
pleased with the match. This so irritated 
Emerson, that he packed up the whole of 
the lady’s wardrobe, and,sent it to the Doc- 
tor, with a letter, stating that he would not 
be indebted to him for any thing, and that 
he would prove himself the better man of 
the two. This was no difficult matter to 
Emerson, who soon became the most emi- 
nent mathematician of the day; his scienti- 
fic apparatus, which was constructed by 
himself, was of the rudest description, his 
telescope was formed of three or four cask 
staves, tied together, and his microscope 
was a small lens, set on the top of a spring 
window-fastener. He wore, as he sat by 
the fire in winter, two pieces of bark on his 
legs, to prevent their being injured by the 
heat. He was constantly in the habit of 
walking to Darlington on the market-day, 
but his return home was not quite so regu- 
lar. Hehad a great aversion to riding ; and 
when the Duke of Montague once offered 
him a seat in his carriage, Emerson said he 
did not like the whim-wham, and would 
rather walk. He was very communicative, 
but felt impatient if the person he was in- 
structing did not readily comprehend hin. 
A neighbouring geometrician once called 
on him, to request the solution of a problem 
of Euclid. Emerson was at the time on the 
roof of his house repairing the thatch; he 
came down immediately, and with a piece 
of chalk solved the problem on his hat. His 
neighbour not readily understanding it, Em- 
erson bade him take it ho:ne with him, and 
return it when he had discovered the solu- 
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one another in his native country, redoubled 
his former exertions, and even attacked Bo- 
naparte, then First Consul. The latter of- 
fended at what fell from his pen, applied to 
the English cabinet for the suppression of 
the calumnies that had appeared against him. 
The answer that he received was, that it 
was an affair that did not come under the 
cognisance of the government, and that 
the courts of justice were as open to him as 
to any other person who had to complain of 
the license of the press. Napoleon embraced 
the only course that he had, and brought an 
action against M. Peltier in the Court of 
King’s Bench. It was Mr. Mackintosh, now 
one of the most leading members of the op- 
position in England, who undertook his de- 
fence; but, with all his eloquence, he was 
unable to save his client from being con- 
demned as a libeller.. The rupture of the 
treaty of Ameins, however, prevented the 
judgment from being carried into execution, 
Although M. Peltier published many works, 
he has left nothing by which he will be re- 
membered ; he had more gall than talent, 
and, while his death will be but little felt in 
the republic of Jetters, it will most likely 
save a good round pension to the royal 
purse. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—Science has sought.on weary wing, 
By sea and shore. each mute and living thing. 


Articles in the Museum of Dr. Mitchill. 
[Tue following concise Memorandum of 
articles in the Museum of Dr. Mitcuizz, 


has been prepared by that gentleman for the 
Committee of Visiters, appointed by the Re- 




















tion, and immediately returned to his labour | Sets of the University, of which he is a 


as a thatcher. 


| Trustee and Professor. It cannot but be 


— | acceptable to our scientific readers. } 


M, Pertier.—M. de Peltier, the author! 


_ The Commission of the Professor consti- 


of several political pamphlets, has just died’ tutes him the public Agent of the College of 


at Paris in the 55 year ofhis age. Although 


at first professing republican principles, du- 
ring the revolution, as he has himself allow- 
ed in some of his writings published in Eng- 
land, he soon joined himself with Champee- 
nez and Rivarol, and in concert with them 
published the Acts of the Apostles, a period- 
ical work, principally directed against the 
measures of the Constitutional Assembly. 
Obliged to quit France after the day of the 
10th August, in which he asserted that he 
took an active part, he fled to England, 
where he published, with other Freneh emi- 
grants, several works against France, and, 
among others, a paper entitled L’Ambigu. 
In the short interval of the peace of Amiens, 
M. Peltier, instead of lowering the hostile 
tone that he had adopted towards the differ- 
ent forms of government that had succeeded 


| Physicians and Surgeons at New-York, to 


| teach Bolany and Materia Medica. Ac- 


cordingly he has procured the means of il- 
lustrating the subjects of his department : 


1. IN BOTANY. 


1. By an ample Library on that branch 
of medical and natural Science, on the 
classes of Linnzus and the orders of Jessieu. 

2. By the Port-Folios of Prints and 
Drawings, showing the matters that Stu- 
dents are expected to learn. 

3. By a collection of wet Preparations, 
exhibiting various rare and curious produc- 
| eae. 

4, By an extensive Herbarium, or series 
of dried. vegetables, procured from differ- 
ent parts of the globe, and more especially 
from North America. 
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». By constant arrivais of the Seeds and 
living Roots of Plants, memorable for their 
uses in medicine, diet, and the arts. 

6. By corrrespondence with accomplish- 
ed Travellers, Observers, and Collectors, of 
new and excellent things, in the Vegetable 
Reign of Nature. 


2. IN MATERIA MEDICA. 


1. By a body of Articles, obtained with 
great care and expense; intended to de- 
monstrate the several subjects comprehend- 
ed within the course of Lectures. 

(a) In Zoology—Zoophytes—W orms— 
T.eeches—-Cantharides—-Poisons—-H yda- 
tids—Sperma Ceti—Bezoars—Os Sepie— 
Adipocire, &c. 

(b) In Mineralogy, by Articles of the 
most select kinds; appertaining to the 
Earths, as The Carbonates of Lime— 
Chalk—Pearls—-Corals—-Stalactites, &c. 
The Sulphates of Lime; Gypsums and Se- 
lenites, in a variety of forms, from the most 
distant places.—The Phosphates, Fluates, 
and other interesting modifications. Mag- 
nesia, in the forms of Hydrate, Carbonate, 
Sulphate, &c. 

Appertaining to the Metals ; such as the 


Ores and Preparations of 


Antimony, Arsenic, 


Zinc, Copper, 

Iron, Silver, 

Gold, Tin, 

Lead, Mercury, 
Bismuth, Cobalt, &c. &c. 


In the best forms in which they exist. 














ble assortment of Books, tor affording the 
necessary instruction on the divers and im- 
portant matters intrusted to him. 

As the Sciences have innumerable and 
perpetual bearing on each other, and pos- 
sess indissoluble ties and connexions, it has 
been the Professor’s lot, while labouring to 
accomplish the aforesaid objects, almost un- 
avoidably to receive and preserve other pro- 
ductions; such as, 

1. In Geology (a) An assemblage of Or- 
ganic Remains, or Medals of Nature, from 
various countries, showing the state of the 
Antediluvian World. That from our own 
section of the Globe is peculiarly rich.— 
(6) An assortment of Volcanic Productions, 
from Hecla, Etna, Vesuvius, Teneriffe, the 
Sandwich Islands, the East Indies, and else- 
where. 

2. In Antiquities.—Ruins from Babylon, 

Baiz, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Carthage, 
Aquileia, and other memorable places. 
__ 3. In Mazology.—A set of Preparations, 
illustrative of the classification of Mammi- 
ferous Animals: Skulls, Teeth, Extremi- 
ties, Horns, Claws, &c. 

4. In Conchology.—A parcel of well as- 
sorted Specimens, to show the genera and 
species belonging to the extensive and cu- 
rious classes of Molluscous Animals, inhab- 
iting shells. 

5- In Polypology.—-A display of the 
structures raised by the radiary creatures 
inhabiting the ocean, under the names of the 
Lithophytes and Zoophytes, &c, &c. 

6. In Technology.—Specimens exhibiting 
the progress of the Arts in the different 


Appertaining to the Salts— as for exam- | stages of Society, from rudeness to refine- 


ple, Potash, Soda, and Ammoniac, through 
their respective combinations and associa- 
tions, to an extensive amount. 

Appertaining to the Jnflammables, com- 
prehending Sulphurs, Bitumens, Petro- 
leums, Coals, &c. in abundant variety. | 

c) In the Vegetable and other Reigns: 
A Collection of Articles, arranged, accord- 
ing to the prevailing System of Therapeutics, 
under the several heads of 


Counter-Stimulants, 
Narcotics, 
Cathartics, 
Antispasmodics, 
Anthelmintics, 
Diuretics, 

Errhines, 
Emmenagogues, 
Emollients, 


Nutrients, 
Emetics, 
Astringents, 
Tonics, 
Sudorifics, 
Expectorants, 
Sialagogues, 
Refrigerants, 
Demulcents, 
Caustics, Rubefacients, 
Epispastics, Diluents, 
Alteratives, &c. &c. ; 
to give a full and just idea of the several 
Classes of Remedies, and their modes of act- 
ing on the living system. 

To these the Professor has added a suita- 


| 


| 

















ment; such as Mexican Paintings, Chip- 
pewa writing, Polynesian Idols, Aboriginal 
Tools, &c. &c. 

7. In Comparative Analomy.—Articles 
procured by industry and good fortune, 
throwing light on the organization and func- 
tions, of various Animals, not commonly seen 
or generally known. 

8. In the structure of the Globe.—A col- 
lection of the several formations of Rocks, 
belonging to the strata of our Planet, in 
their primitive, transition, secondary, dilu- 
vian and alluvial dispositions, which have 
been noticed by, or are accessible to man. 
Specimens of various recent Metals, such 
as Tungstein, Uranite, Tellurium, Chrome, 
Titanium, Xc. as well as of Platina. 

9. In Toxicology.—An extensive collec- 
tion of venomous productions, drugs, fangs, 
&c. with their cures and antidotes. 

The Museum is almost daily increased by 
some additional fact, article, production or 
thing, adding substantially to its magnitude 
and value. The consequence of this per- 
petual arrival ef supplies is, that the means 
and facilities of communicating instruction 
are proportionally increased, and that each 











course of lectures 1s an umprovement upon 
that which preceded it. The great means 
of enlarging the stock on hand, are afforded 
by easy and frequent intercourse between 
the City of New-York, and the interior re- 
gions and with almost every maritime por- 
tion of the terraqueous globe. 

He explains the principals of Pharmacy, 
or of the art by which medicines are prepar- 
ed, and confirms them by experiments, for 
the better understanding of the Pharmaco- 
peia, that indispensable book. 

It is the invariable practice of the Profes- 
sor, to teach by Specimen, Picture, Map, 
Diagram, Table, &c. to the whole extent 
which such representations are susceptible ; 
under a conviction that material objects 
aid most impressively the abstract concep- 
tions of the understanding. 


aD aes 
——— 
pes 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


As persons are continually alarmed at the 
approach of every strange dog, the follow- 
ing observations, founded on experience, 
may prove of service in knowing what dogs 
to avoid :— 

1. I have seen many mad dogs, but never 
knew one in that state to cur/its tail. This 
is a certain indication of not being mad. 

2. If you see a dog dirty at the mouth, 
coming at a trot, with its head high, and a 


drooping tail, avoid Bim as a viper. Or if 


you see one sitting sickly and dirty at the 
mouth, avoid him, though it is not likely he 
will snap at you in that period of the disease. 

3. I never met a mad dog, on being pur- 
sued, (if his pursuers were not in actual 
reach to stone him, &c.) to exhibit any signs 
of fear. He generally goes, if not impeded, 
in a straight line against the wind, at a brisk 
trot, wholly unconcerned at the shouts of the 
multitude pursuing him, and never squats 
his tail. 


4. I never knew a dog that was not mad, | 


on being pursued and shouted after by a 
number of people, not to exhibit every symp- 
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influence will be communicated to each pore 

of the wound, and thus destroy the influence 

of the poison; the best plan decidedly is the 
immediate excision of the part, and when it 
has been done exactly after the injury, it 

has, I believe, in every instance been suc- 
cessful in preventing the disease: if this 

practice should be opposed, the next best 
plan is the employment of the potassa fusa. 

I am speaking of these means, you will ob- 

serve, as preventives, and as for medical 
remedies, when the symptoms of hydropho- 
bia have once appeared, I am not acquaint- 
ed with any. Every medicine, I believe, 
has been tried over and over again, and all 
have been found alike ineffectual; the only 
thing in the way of medicine, that I think 
calculated to do good, is that which has been 
adopted lately in France, viz. injection of 
warm water into the veins. To make the 
employment of the remedy safe, however, 
and to prevent pressure of the brain, the 
same quantity of blood should be previously 
abstracted, as it is intended there should be 
water injected : with this precaution I think 
the remedy a very proper and feasible one. 
I would here remark that the blood need not 
be abstracted before the injection of the 
water, but may be let flow from one vein, 
while the water is thrown in at another, and 
this probably would be the better plan.” 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JoURNALS. 


Signor Fattori, an Italian surgeon, propo- 
ses, as a remedy for the tooth-ache, a division 
of the nerve supplying the diseased tooth ; 
and, to effect this, he has invented a new 
instrument, by which he perforates different 
| parts of the painful tooth, and cuts through 
‘the nerve. The tooth is, by this operation, 
| for ever afterwards rendered insensible. 





A new and large Selenographia, or Deli- 
neation of the Moon, is about to be published 


tom of terror—squattiug his tail, turning his|at Deesden by M. Lohrmann, the Royal 


head, and scampering in every direction. 
Sir Astley Cuoper, in illusion to this sub- 
ject in one of his lectures says, ‘‘ The best 
mode that can be adopted is, immediately af- 
ter the part has been bitten, to cut it out; 
you should first ascertain to what depth the 
teeth have entered, by means of a probe, and 
then take care to excize a sufficient quanti- 
ty, and leave no parts of the injured integu- 
ment cellular membrane, or muscle remain- 
ing. If persons should object to the use of 
the knife—foolishly object to have the poi- 
sonous part cut away, I advise you, in such 
cases, to let sink into the wound a small 
piece of the potassa fusa; this will readily 
dissolve and become Jiquid, its cauterizing 


Astronomer, from observations made for sev- 





eral years by himself in the observatory of 
that place. 


Education, —Thecounsellor Slovtsoff, in a 
tour of inspection which he recently made 
in the cantons beyond the lake of Baikal, in 
Siberia, having occasion to explain to the 


elders of the tribes of Bouriaates, on the © 


banks of the Selenga, the most simple mode 
of teaching their children to write, he was 
much surprised to learn from them that their 
lamas were in the habit of using boards co- 
vered with sand in teaching arithmetic to 
their pupils, and that this method had been 
originally borrowed from Thibet, 
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Danish Literature.— The second edition 
has lately been published, at Copenhagen, of 
a work on the Character, Manners, Opin- 
ions, and Language, of the Peasants of the 
northern part of the Island of Zealand; by 
M. Jurge. This is a very curious book, not 
only on account of the subject, but also in 
consequence of the lively manner in which 
it is treated. 


Syv Aar.—(The Seven Years) an histo- 
rical romance, in four vols. (1824), by M. 
Kruse, the author of several works of merit, 
is not only one of the best that has hitherto 
appeared in Denmark, where there has been 
a paucity of original productions of this spe- 
cies, but will bear a comparison with many 
of the most celebrated ones of the class to 
which it belongs, in the literature of other 
European nations. The subject is connect- 
ed with the tragic catastrophe of Gustavus 
Il. of Sweden; but the principal interest 
arises from the faithful manner in which the 
scenery of the country and the character of 
its inhabitants are delineated. 


M. Sgricci, the celebrated Italian impro- 
visatore, having improvised a tragedy, (sub- 
ject, the death of Mary Stuart) the recita- 
tion of which occupied nearly two hours, so 
delighted the Grand Duke of Tuscany, his 


family, and court, that H. R. H. not only 
preseated him with 2000 francs, and a pen- 
sion of 2400 francs per annum, but gave 
him a patent of nobility of the first order, 
which his native city, Arezzo, had solicited 
as the reward of his genius. 


Mr. W. Tyror, of Liverpool, has recently 
obtained a patent for a portable pump and 


A work from the pen of Mr. Fraser, au- 
thor of “A Tour in the Himala Moun- 
tains,” is now in the press, which will intro- 
duce to the knowledge of the public some ot 
the more distant countries to the north-east 
of Persia, a field hitherto untrodden by mod- 
ern travellers. 








LITERATURE. 


If criticisms are wrong. they fall to the ground o 
themselves: ifthey are just, all that canbe said against 
tnem, does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Mareuis D’ARGENS 








Notices of Eminent Authors. 
BUTLER. 


Tse author of Hudibras wrote at a period 
so darkened by the clouds of civil and reli- 
gious discord, that it was hardly possible for 
the most perspicacious mind to remain free 
from the taint of prejudice and error, and 
while we justly eulogise the powerful genius 
which exposed to scorn and detestation the 
vice and hypocrisy of sanguinary zealots, we 
cannot but lament the bitterness of feeling 
which blinded the otherwise penetrating eye 
of Butler, to the virtue and self-devotion 
which distinguished many of the Puritan 
party. Weread Hudibras at present rather 
as an elegant fiction, than an_ historical 
satire. The doughty knight, his fair inamo- 
rato, the conjuror and Ralpho, are regarded, 
while they excite our mirth, as the creatures 
of imagination, not as faithful portraits of the 
passions and crimes of actual existence, or 
outlines taken with the pencil of truth from 
the more striking groups of real society. On 
this account, few readers, to speak compara- 
tively, have the lively relish, the keen de- 
light, in perusing this astonishing work, 
which the contemporaries of the author cer- 
tainly felt. Eflad we ourselves been actors 


fire-extinguishing engine, which surpasses |in that tragedy, in which a whole nation 


in excellence all the ingenious inventions of 
the kind yet offered to the public. This en- 
gine can either be worked by hand or by the 
wind, having a rotary motion. A pump ofa 
moderate size, on this plan, will raise water 
out of a ship’s hold twenty-nine feet deep, at 
the rate of two tons a minute, and has the ad- 
vantage of answering the purposes of an air- 
pump in hot climates. In long voyages, it 
will preserve ships from rotting, keeping 
them sweet by means of ventilation; and 
the motion of the engine is so quick, that it 
has actually raised water without the lower 
boxes. These pumps are worked by tooth 
and pinion wheels, and have three separate 
actions; they may be worked a whole day, 
by two boys, without great fatigue, on the 
slowest motion, and six or eight men can 
raise upwards of two tons of water each min- 
ute with the quick motion. 





took part; had we trod that stage of change 
and guilt, red with the blood of a royal vic- 
tim, and trembling under the giant step of a 
Cromwell, we should duly have appreciated 
the wonderful felicity of intellect, which 
could convert the strife of demons, and men 
worse than demons, of fanatics and martyrs, 
into a merry tale, anda series of frequent 
jests. But to us, who can only look through 
the telescope of memory, on a state of mis- 
rule and division, of which we have no tan- 
gible idea, the truly vivid pictures of the 
poet put on a dim and dreary appearance ; 
we consider them as mere “fancy sketches, 
and though we are amused by the exquisite 
tact of the writer, we cannot for a moment 
persuade ourselves that he employed the pen 
of truth. Butler, like Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton, has had his annotators, and they have 


encumbered his light and racy pages with 
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the dust and rubbish of pseudo-criticism. | year, and loved to talk with his brave de- 
One sapient commentator informs us that | scendant of the preserver of his great ances- 
Sir Henry Vane sat for his caricature like- | tor, Gustavus Vasa, with all the fervour of 
ness to the indignant bard, while another | his own patriotism. But the young king’s 
sage blockhead declares with equal solemni- | romance did not end there; he had seen a 
iy, that the poet employed his divine art to; beautiful serving-maid, from those very 
stigmatise and brand his benefactor. But | mountains, the wildest regions of his king- 
the malicious dulness of these muckworms | dom; he had seen her once or twice attend 


of literature is inoperative, for their elabo- | 


rate nonsense remains unread, unless by | 


in the rooms, while a guest under the simple 


roof of his subject: he had seen, and ad- 


some kindred spirit anxious to signalise | mired her in silence. It happened this 
himself in the same field, and crop with them | evening that she chanced to open the door 


the untractable thistles of controversy. Ge- 
nius of a common order must have sunk un- 
der the weight of such pertinacious auxilia- 
ries; but the genius of Butler breathed the 
airs of immortality, and the results of her 
potent inspirations will not be permitted to 
escape the ardent grasp of gratitude and ad- 
miration. The nasal twang of the conven- 
ticle may cease from the land; the reign of 
the saints, with all its insane visions and ecs- 
tasies, has long terminated: yet the recol- 
lection left us, in that unique poem, Hudi- 
bras, by ahighly gifted, imaginative mind, 
of that season of turbulence and wrong, 
when every man’s hand was against his bro- 
ther, and rapine and murder were the order 
of the day, retain their influence, and will 
be read with interest when the voluminous 
works of many a sleepy historian are forgot- 
ten. Hudibras, we are told, was a great 
favourite of Charles the Second, yet he suf- 


fered its author to live and die in want and | 


obscurity. The anathema of the Muse is on 
bis memory, 








THE GRACES. 


Wecome,”’ said they, and Echo said, ‘* We come,”’ 
{n sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume: 
‘+ Wecome,’’ THE GRACES three! to teach the spell, 
That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom.’’ 
Then rose aheavenly chant of voice and shell: 
“Let Wit, = Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
dwell.’’ 








Charles XII. and the Dalecarlian Damsel. 


Cuarzes the Twelfth of Sweden is men- 
tioned by his historians, as adverse to the 
fair sex at the period he was acquiring so 
much glory by his victories, and when it is 
usual for heroes to be devoted to admiration 
of the ladies. That this monarch was not 
constitutionally monkish, or naturally indif- 
ferent to women, will appear from the fol- 
lowing anecdote :— 

The kins of Sweden were at one period 
of easy access to their subjects, and frequent- 
ly joined in their convivial society. Charles 
XII. on his ac@ssion, enjoyed the jecund 
prerogative with all the vivacity of his very 
early youth; and one evening, but a little 
before he was to leave Stockholm, to open 
his military renown, he went to sup with a 
Dalecarlian gentleman, residing in the capi- 


ta? Charles was then only in his fifteenth 


to him; she was alone, and he was alone; 
he could not resist the temptation, for she 
blushed at sight of him, and trembled. The 
king thought there was more than awe of 
majesty in this, and gently taking her hand, 
his accompanying action shewed that he 
wished to press those blooming lips with his 
own. He expected she would be nothing 
loath. But he was mistaken; she drew 
back. He thought she was only coy; and, 
more impassioned, attempted’ to seize the 
kiss by a kind of gallant violence. She 
struggled ; then bursting irom him, with 
words of severe rebulre, in the agitation of 
her repulsion, struck him in the face. At 
the moment she disappeared, the gentleman 
of the house, having heard the scuffie, came 
out of his room to see what was the matier. 
On seeing the king, and his disorder, the 
worthy Dalecarlian, after a few hasty words 
of respect, inquired if any thing had hap- 
pened to disturb his majesty. 

Charles smiled, and coloured.—‘ I con- 
fess that [ am disturbed,” replied he, ‘and 
deservedly so; for, 1 am ashamed to say I 
tried to force a kiss from your pretty damsel, 
and she has made my cheek smart for it.— 
This little adventure, has, however, given 
me my freedom from all of her sex, for life. 
fam a king anda soldier; my soul’s first 
object is the glory attendant on those names, 
and I know that the greatest of men have 
at times, wrecked both, by an undue admi- 
ration of women ; they ruined Antony ; they 
almost ruined Cesar, and they made a fool 
of Alexander; but, by heaven, they shall 
neither ruin nor make a fool of me!—I 
knew the susceptibility of my own nature ; 
and I know the power, the arts, and the 
tyranny of the sex! Therefore, from this 
moment, I swear by the sceptre of Sweden, 
and this good sword, never to look on woman 
again with an eye to desire her smile or fear 
her frown.” 








WIISCELLANEOWS. 





INSUBORDINATION OF MODERN 
STOMACHS. 


Our omnivorous ancestors, fearless of 





hile, and defying indigestion. made evyerr 
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thing disappear beiore them; the coats of 
their stomachs were dreadnoughts, they had 
nothing to do but enact the words of the 
song, which we can only quote, and ‘‘ masti- 
cate, denticate, chump, grind, and swallow,” 
while victuals could be found, and jaws 
would wag. How have we fallen off from 
the sprightly appetite and royal viscera of 
the Emperor Clodius Albinus, who would 
swallow, for his breakfast, 500 figs, 100 
peaches, 10 melons, 20 pounds weight of 
grapes, 100 gnat snappers, and 400 oysters 
—a meal which moveth Lipsius irreverent- 
ly to ejaculate, ** Fie upon him; God keep 
such a curse from the earth!” The Danish 
sovereign Hardiknute was so indiscrimina‘e 
a gormandizer, that he was called by an his- 
torian Bocca di Porco, or swine’s mouth; 
and our records are by no means deficient 
in instances of men to whom a similar com- 
pliment might justly be applied. But we 
pigmy-boweled performers of the present 
day are a squeamish and qualmy race, living 
in perpetual fear of the tyrant Bile, and in 
subjection to the night-mare Indigestion ;— 
poring over Peptic Precepts, Cook’s Ora- 
cles, Accum’s poison in the pot, and Philip’s 
Treatise on the stomach, and yet after all 
unable to bring that eternal focus of revolt 
and disorder, that Ireland of our bodily sys- 
tem, into the peaceful performance of its 
peristaltic duties. Stomach-ichs for sto- 
mach-aches are by no means lacking : calo- 
mel we gulp in all its manifold modifications ; 
and pills, of all calibres and constructions, 
like so many balls and bullets, do we fire in 
successive volleys against our mutinous vis- 
cera, butallin vain. They ‘“* beara charm- 
ed life ;” the curse of the serpent is on us, 
and all our miseries are condemned to go 
upon the stomach. Sir John Barleycorn, 
the liege lord of our sturdy progenitors, is 
proscribed and excommunicated by our mo- 
dern and antibilious doctors; one forbids 
solids, another liquids; fish, flesh, and fowl, 
are alternately under ban and prohibition. 
We pay all and obey all, and finally all re- 
turn as bilious, blue-pillish, and blue-devil- 
lish as ever; while the birds and beasts that 
surround us are most provokingly gormandi 
sing without the smallest necessity for calling 
in physician or surgeon. Ostriches, since 
that celebrated one of old, which swallowed 
the key of the cellar, continue their ferrugi- 
verous propensities with impunity ; fowls, 
for the purpose of triturating their food, 
swallow and digest small flints; and cormo- 
rants will swallow half a dozen times their 
own weight in a day without the aid of din- 
ner-pills, It is really toe much that we 
should be at the same moment half choked 
with bile, and ready to burst with envy. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 10. Vol. II. of New Series of the M1- 
NERVA wil) contain the following articles: 

PopuLAr TALES.—The Assassin; or John 
Dreadnought, Duke of Burgundy. 
THE TRAVELLER.—The Bay of Dublin. 
THE Drama—Theatricai Costume. 
BioGRAPHY.—Biographical Recollections. 
ARTS AND SciENCES.—Conversationes at 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary Notices 
from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.— Notices of Eminent Authors 

THE Graces.—Capture of the Venetian 
Bride, &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Art of Listening. 

PoETRY.—The Murderer; by * Pythias ;” 
and other pieces. 

GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 











——A thing of Shredsand Patches. 





DEAF AND DUMB. 

We understand that the annual examination 
of the pupils of this Institution will take place 
on Thursday, 16th June, inst. in the Presbyte- 
rian church in Wall-street, when the Rev. Dr. 
Mc Auley will deliver the introductory address. 
Tickets of admission will be gratuitously dis- 
tributed by the Directors, and a collection 
taken up ip aid of the objects of the Institution. 


Mr. Noah, Editor of the National Advocate 
has purchased the most eligible part of Grand 
Island from the state of New-York, ata public 
sale in Albany. 


A work of two large octavo volumes, com- 
prising a full and minute history of the rise, 
progress, and cost of the New-York canals, to- 
gether with the documents relating to them, 
compiled by the Secretary of State, under the 
direction of the Canal Committee, will in a few 
days come from the press. 

A volume of ** National Tales” is now print- 
ing in this city, intended as the first of @ series, 
translated and compiled from the works of dif- 
ferent authors, in every country, celebrated for 
this kind of writing. 


MARRIED, 


Mr. Wm. Drake to Miss Eliza Bussum. 
Mr. Paul Palmer to Miss Eliza Rodaback. 


—--+—- 


vigev, B® 


Mr. Dominick Lyuch, esq. aged 71 years 
Mr. John O’Brien, aged 45 years. 

Mr David C. Lambert, aged 51 years. 
William Henry Niles. 

Mrs. Margaret Wright, aged 70 years 
Miss Margaret Farrell. 

























































POETRY. 


**it is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical thanthe blush of morning.” 











For the Minerva. 


EULOGY ON WOMAN. 


I KNEW a woman once, not over fair, 

But comely, and, to me, of pleasing air.— 
* Twas at atime when I was weak and young, 
My feet unused to press the soil, my tongue 
Yo lisp my wants. Not yet enured to toil, 

T had nor food nor raiment; for the soil 
Would not bring forth its fruits, its oil and wine, 
Its fields unplough’d, and while unprused the vine. 
Strength bad I none--not e’en to brush the fry 
That came to make a mirror of my eye, 
A toilet of my cheek ; hungry, weak, and poor, 
And unprotected, lay I at the door 
Of this cold world —I cannot even yet 
My weak estate, and helplessness forget. 

> ‘was then this woman took me to her breast, 
Clothed my chill limbs, and to her bosom prest 
My paly cheek.—wraptal! my soul in bliss, 
Call’d me “* sweet babe,” and sealed it with a kiss. 
Thenceforth , when sick, my aching head she’d press 
Moisten my lips with kisses, aad caress, 
And watch me till the parching fever broke, 

And I to health and happiness awoke. 

And though I caus’d her many a heavy sigh, 
And oft with tears bedim’d her jove-lit eye; 
And oft the rod of meet chastisement felt, 
Which weeping justice and affection dealt, 

Her love for me was fervent—without end, 

‘Till time and fortune reft me of a friend. 

This woman did for me: This every one, 

That e’er hath lived beneath the glorious sun, 
Hath known and felt. In song to eulogise, 

And waft her praises to the topmost skies, 

To picture virtue inits best attire, 

And loveliest form, would only, then, require 

To call her woman; then to add another 
Distinctive titke—eall that woman MoTuet. 

Baltimore. PYTHIAS 
i - 


For the Minerva. 


MAN’S FIRST BLISS. 


Emma, said I, when man was made, 
What was it first gave life a zest ? 

‘“* The virtuous heart,’’ thus Emma said, 
‘* That beat within his joyful breast.’’ 

T hat was not all. I pray you, madam, 
What was it first gave joy to Adam? 


‘* Dominion o’er the earth, I guess, 

And Eden’s lawns and groves to cheer ; 
With power and wealth, sure happiness 

Were consequent in every sphere.”’ 
Not always so: From thence I ween 

A joy derived hath seldom been. 


Nay, Emma, nay—excuse the wile— 
It was the joy for age deriven, 
From womano’s love, from woman’s smile,— 
That best most perfect work of heaven. 
The first that Adam knew of bliss, 
Was when he first received a kiss 


{oy 


‘* Alas !’* said she, ** the i st he knew 
Of bliss supreme, was even then; - 

For sin and death the woman threw 
Into the cup of mortal men: 

If bliss she brought to man, she gave 
The stab that sept him to the grave.” 


O! crue] thought !—believe not so— 
Thou surely, Emma, dost mistake it ; 
For He that made the law did know, 
For His wise ends, that man would break it. 
I say again, man’s earlicst bliss, 
Was when he first received a kiss. 
Baltimore. PyTutas. 


—— 


ADELA. 


On Ben Lomond’s heights the sun was declining, 
And the heav’ns were bright with its farewell ray, 
The moon, in her orbit, was faintly shining, 
The mild star of eve, told the close of day; 
When Adela wander’d abroad with her lover, 
In his converse the feasts of souls to share; 
For afriendly angel did round them hover, 
And charm’d with hope’s roses, the thorns of care. 
Her raven locks rose on the breeze of the mountain, 
Her dark eye was bright, and it shone thro’ a tear, 
But her love kiss’d that tear from its crystal fountain, 
And the voice of Affection saluted his ear. 
‘* E’en summer skies, love, must sometimes be clouded; 
Affliction will oft blight the blossoms of bliss; 
But when Adela’s eye is with sorrow’s dew shrouded, 
Her Henry shali banish the tear with a kiss.’’ 


—~<>>—- 


THOUGHTS. 


Withstilly step I stole to the couch . 
Where my two sweet infant buds lay sleeping; 
The lip of the one was glowing with smiles, 
But the cheek of the other was stain’d with weepinz. 
Yet their dear little dimpled arms were twin’d 
Around each neck: and they closer pressed, 
As if a sweet sympathy, even in dreams, 
Had bound up their souls in bonds of the bless’d! 


Perhaps *twas a fond and foolish thought, 

But I held it as omen of future days: 
Poor girl, quoth I, thou art born to tears, 

But thy brother shall bask in Fortune’s rays. 
Yet thy delicate spirit shall not be crush’d, 

For this is an earnest when dark griefs lower— 
His arm will support thy drooping frame, 

And raise thy head from the bending shower 


—~<— 
MARIAN. 


’T is sweet to see the mountain lark 
Spring up at break of day 

And carol in the morning sky, 
With song elate and gay; 

While the sea of mist is rolling off 
The distant hills of blue, 

And every flower is sparkling bright? 
With diamond drops of dew. 


Tis sweet to see the setting sun 
At eve go glorious down, 
When the sky is tinged with purple, 





And the hills with deeper browa: 
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W nen all is stil and lonesy, 
And the tranquil wind so weak, 

rhat you feel the gentle summer breeze 
Blow warm against your cheek. 


’Tis sweet to wander on the shore 
Of some wild mountain-lake, 

And to watch the trembling moonbeams 
Through the fleecy white clouds break. 

And in streamy brightness shining 
Across the stirless tide, 

While twinkling stars, and silv'ry clouds, 
Beneath the waters glide. 


Yet sweeter far one merry glance 
Of Marian’s laughing eyes ; 
Thy are brighter than the freezing stars, 
Aad blue as summer skies. 
! care not for the storms of fate, 
On life’s eventful sea; 
I heed not Fortune’s darkest frown, 
if Marian smiles on me. 


~~ 


THE VIRGIN’S FIRST LOVE. 


Let prudes and coquets make of passion a jest, 
And sneer ata heaven born flame; 

In the bosom of feeling that passion is blest, 
Which none but a lover can name. 

A thousand soft raptures the sense doth impart, 
A flame of ail others above: 

And O, when it once finds its way to the heart, 
How sweet is the Virgin’s first love. 


Warm blushes unnumbered becrimson the 
cheek, 
Whenever the object is near; 
Whiie something that language, no language 
can speak, 
Ia lovers’ confusion appear 
W hen eyes in soft contact by accident meet, 
iow true doth the accident prove, 


As the heart’s quick emotions incessantly beat, | 


How sweet is the Virgin’s first love. 


Tho’ reason may check the effusions of bliss, 
Can it long the sweet transport control ? 

0, no !—for the charm of a lover’s fond kiss, 
Concentres its sway in the soul! 

There fix’d, it the power of wisdom defies, 
Which reason in vain would remove ; 

For the bliss of the heart tells too plainly the 

eyes, 

How sweet is the Virgin’s first love. 


- 


DEATH OF AN OFFICER 


The vear of vanished life 

The gun’s loud voice hath told— 
‘rhe breast that dared the battle-strife 
Is motiouless and cold. 


The muffled drum’s dul! moan, 

The requiem of the brave, 

Hath woke the deep responsive groan 
Above a warrior’s grave. 


He lies on his dark bed, 
With cold unconscious brow: 
For sleep’s eternal spell is spread 


Sround his pillow noua 
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Behold tue crimson sky, 

And mark yon setting sun; 

For, like that orb, once bright on high, 
Was he, whose race is run! 


A few short moments’ flight 

Hath widely changed his doom; 

The worm shail be his bride to-night,-- 
His home, the cheerless tomb! 


The midnight blast shall howl— 

The dews his cold limbs steep— 

The wolf and wild dog loudly grow!— 
Nor wake his dreamless sleep! 


And vain the dirge of woe 
That haunts his place of rest : 
The spirit smiles in glory now 
In regions of the blest. 


—~>— 


EPITAPH. 


The following beautiful epitaph was written by Ben 


| Jonson, upon the celebrated Mary Countess of Pem 


broke. 


** Underneath this marble hearse, 
Lies the subject of all verse: 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death ! ere thou hast slain another, 
Fair and wise and good as she, 

Time shal) throw his dart at thee.” 











HINIGMAS. 


** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all 
Dezpise not the value of thingsthat are small.** 
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Answer to PUZZLE in our las?. 
Irish Cloth and Tinder. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
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Read Exodus, you’i! plainly see 

What wonders have been wrought by me 
When ip a holy mortal’s hand, 

More power I had than sore’rers wand. 
King Solomon well knew my worth, 

As in his writings he set forth. 

‘To moderns too ny use is known, 

Much good J’ve done to them they'il own : 
When promises nor threats avail, 

My arguments scarce ever fail; 

And when employ’d I clear the skull, 
And drain off ali that makes it dull: 
Thus 1, such is my art, in fine, 

Make blockheads clever, dunces shiue. 


If. 


Where cap a man run when he has spent all 
money ? 
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